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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


New TEACHER-TRAINING SET-UP AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 


NortH CAROLINA 


At JUT a year ago the point was reached where a revision of 
the arrangements for teacher-training in the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill seemed imperative. The newly cre- 
ated Division of Teacher-training to be described is the result of this 
revision. At present, not having been long enough in operation to 
show results in way of product, it represents more an administrative 
set-up than a tested working organization; nevertheless it does give 
promise along many lines, and therefore seems worthy of description 
in print. 

“THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A DIVISION OF TEACHER TRAINING 

For the more effective coordination of the entire program of 
training public school teachers on the undergraduate level at the 


Chapel Hill branch of the University of North Carolina and to pro- 


vide for the local functioning of the All University Division of Edu- 

cation established by the Board of Trustees in 1935 the following 

plan has been approved by President Graham, Dean House, and the 

Advisory Committee: 

1. A Division of Teacher Training has been established in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences for the purpose of providing an agency 
which will unify the efforts of the various departments concerned 
with this problem, to the end that students may be more effec- 
tively guided in the planning of their programs. 

The Head of the Department of Education sha!l be the Chairman 
of the Division of Teacher Training. 

The Division of Teacher Training shall be composed of the mem- 
bers of the Department of Education and at least one member 
from each of the other departments in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 
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4. The members of the Division of Teacher Training shall be nomi- 

nated by joint conference between the Chairman of the Division 

and the Head of the department concerned and appointed by the 

President of the University. 

5. The Division shall have the power within the legislation of the 
General Faculty to: 

a. Create an Advisory Board. 

b. Set up standards for the selection of students. 

c. Approve courses in the teacher training program. 

d. Formulate and administer programs for the preparation of 

public school teachers. 

6. As far as possible, all students who are preparing for public 
school teaching shall be under the guidance of this Division ; how- 
ever, other avenues shall be kept open.” 

It may be stated that the “Chapel Hill branch of the University 
of North Carolina” is in general limited in its teacher-training at 
undergraduate level, to training secondary school teachers. By ad- 
ministrative decree the training of elementary teachers, formerly 
also carried on at Chapel Hill, was transferred to the Women’s Col- 
lege at Greensboro (and thus made entirely inaccessible to men). By 
similar act it has been made impossible for women to enter at Chapel 
Hill below junior class standing. It must also be noted that this Di- 
vision of Teacher-training is maintained as part of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, and that its jurisdiction is limited completely to 
undergraduate work. It is therefore in no sense an independent 
body. Which of these limitations will in practice be shown to be 
beneficial and which to stand in the way of efficient teacher-prepara- 
tion remains to be determined. 

The hopeful things about the set-up include the following: (1) 
A broader recognition of the fact that this branch of the State Uni- 
versity must more fully accept its share of responsibility to act as 
the capstone of the state educational system, exerting a wider and 
increasingly beneficial influence upon instruction in the grades below. 
To do this is in the long run a measure of self-preservation for the 
University itself; still more is it an opportunity to render service to 
the state. (2) An attempt to bring together the organized forces of 
the whole University (or rather this branch of it) to aid in the best 
sort of teacher-training work, through having a representative of 
each subject department serve as a member of the Division. Fre- 
quently, academic departments have not recognized the actual needs 
and conditions under which teachers have to work, or the difficulties 
which those in charge of their training have had to face in attempting 
to reconcile on the one hand state certification requirements that are 
based so far as may be on teacher needs, and on the other, academic 
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majors based on preparation for graduate work along departmental 
lines, majors that are often urged upon prospective teachers by their 
subject department heads. Scholarship to some seems almost wholly 
synonymous with depth of learning; to others, among whom must be 
those who are referred to, sometimes slightingly, it would appear, as 
educators, breadth is equally important, perhaps even more so espe- 
cially in a teacher’s fundamental preparation. It is significant, there- 
fore, that among the principles of program-formulation laid down 
for the guidance of the special subject committees, on each of which 
is represented both the subject department and the Department of 
Education, should be that “the usual type of departmental major may 
not be in harmony with the future needs of students who are pre- 
paring to teach,” and that “the beginning teacher should have a 
broad, general knowledge of his subject” (italics ours). 

(3) The effort now under way to determine standards that may 
be applied in selecting desirable candidates for teacher-preparation 
and in eliminating undesirables. 

(4) The delegating to the Chairman of the Division of Teacher- 
training of authority and responsibility for guidance of all students in 
this Division, and the making accessible in his office of at least copies 
of the complete records of each student so enrolled. 


As yet this Division has no authority over graduate courses, al- 
though all graduate work of the Greater University is concentrated 
at Chapel Hill. It seems probable that in the near future some ad- 
justment will be made toward better serving the needs of teachers in 
search of self-improvement in their chosen work. In the past the 
only road to graduate recognition here has been through a master’s 
degree requiring detailed research techniques exhibited within a 
necessarily narrow field. It is recognized that this is not always the 
ideal road toward becoming a master teacher. 





Young people with a desire to become radio announcers or to 
hold other broadcasting jobs should proceed with caution because of 
the high qualifications and training required, William Dow Boutwell, 
editor of School Life and Director of Radio Projects, U. S. Office of 
Education, says in an article “Careers in Radio Broadcasting,” in 
Occupations for December. 
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USING THE PANEL DISCUSSION METHOD IN 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


Rosen J. MAASKE 

University of North Carolina 

P SHE PATHWAY of progress in secondary school teaching 

methods is strewn with numbers of flickering lights, once bril- 

liantly illuminated, promising much but usually yielding considerably 

less than the original prophecy. Nevertheless most every so-called 

method has added its distinct contribution to the whole and the 

synthesis of the best in all should comprise the desirable professional 
equipment of the teacher. 

Each of these methods has attempted in one way or another to 
aid in shifting a greater part of the responsibility in the learning proc- 
ess from the teacher to the pupil. Most of them have originated as 
partial answers to the charge that high school classrooms have been 
largely dominated by the teachers, allowing too little urge or oppor- 
tunity for the stimulation of pupils to think for themselves, to origi- 
nate ideas, and to assume a greater responsibility in the learning 
process. 

In numbers of classrooms still the docility of the pupils to the 
authority of the teacher is a marked characteristic. Pupils are usu- 
ally perfectly content to rest the responsibility for doing the lion’s 
share of the mental work upon the teacher, whether in high school, 
college, or even in the elementary school. 

For many years there has been apparent a trend in the direction 
of providing greater opportunity for pupil initiative, self-expression, 
and creative thinking through informal discussion procedures in the 
high school classroom. The newer practices are not necessarily su- 
perior to the old, but they do tend to stimulate in larger measure the 
interested participation of students in the cooperative learning proc- 
ess. Part of their success, perhaps, lies in the fact that they are 
somewhat new or different, for the continual use of any one type or 
method of teaching becomes very monotonous to both teacher and 
“taught.” 

Among the newer techniques in high school teaching, the so- 
called panel discussion procedure appears to deserve a fair trial. In 
the past five or six years it has been rather closely associated with the 
developing movement of adult education, and with conferences and 
meetings of various kinds, but it possesses many interesting possi- 
bilities also in the high school classroom, the school assembly, the 
homeroom, school clubs and other similar extra-classroom activities. 
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Parenthetically, it might be said that certain subjects in the high 
school lend themselves more readily to its use than do others. It 
is really a very simple discussion device and correctly used it should 
appeal to high school students. 

The panel discussion method consists of having a chairman or 
panel leader and usually from four to eight persons or “panelees”, 
with varying points of view on the topic chosen for discussion, seated 
half-facing the class or “audience” in a semicircular arrangement, as 
illustrated below : 

Leader 
Panelee Panelee 
Panelee Panelee 
Panelee Panelee 


The function of the panel leader is: (1) to introduce the panelees 
informally (usually not necessary in a high school class), announce 
and clarify the topic chosen for discussion and in general, to set the 
stage informally for the beginning of an unstilted exchange of views, 
(2) to act as “host” and indirectly integrate and guide the discussion 
among the panelees, so that the discussion is limited to the topic and 
that as many points as possible may be brought out, (3) to open the 
discussion to the remainder of the class at the proper time, and (4) 
to conclude the discussion by summarizing point by point the con- 
clusions arrived at as a result of the contributions made by both the 
panel and the class. To discharge this last duty effectively, the panel 
leader may wish to jot down notes as the discussion progresses and 
in his conclusions give credit to persons who have made some of the 
more important contributions. 

It is not the function of the panel leader to monopolize the dis- 
cussion or to make extended speeches. During the discussion he may 
make his own contributions just as any other panel member but 
should not attempt to have the discussion revolve about him alone. 

The function of each panelee is: (1) to contribute opinions and 
ideas bearing directly on the topic, (2) to ask questions of other 
panelees and answer questions directed toward him, (3) to aid in 
seeing that the discussion is confined to the topic and that various 
viewpoints are presented, and (4) to assume responsibility as one 
member of the panel for tossing the “conversation ball’ back and 
forth among the panelees in order to avoid any embarrassing intervals 
of dead silence. Panelees as well as the leader should remain seated 
throughout the discussion. Each individual’s contribution should be 
brief and to the point and should very seldom exceed about a minute 
or two. 
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It is not the function of the panelee to make speeches, but rather 
to see that the discussion retains its informality, characterized by 
pointed expressions of opinion, observations, questions, and occa- 
sional injections of appropriate humor. In general, the panel group 
should consider itself a friendly fireside or hotel lobby group, where 
an atmosphere of informality, congeniality, and yet where a certain 
earnestness and pointedness of purpose prevails in the discussion, It 
is on this latter point that the panel discussion differs decidedly from 
the mere informal, scattered, gossip-type discussion prevalent in rec- 
reation rooms and hallways. 

When the discussion is thrown open to the audience or class by 
the panel leader each pupil should be prepared to add his or her indi- 
vidual contribution, take issue with any opinions expressed, or ask 
questions of any panelee to clarify ideas advanced by him. In other 
words, the group is then constituted as a “committee of the whole” 
for discussion purposes. 

The topic chosen for discussion on any particular day should be 
announced several days in advance in order to allow every pupil am- 
ple time for reading and thinking about the problem. At least 
for the first few trials of the panel method it would be wise for the 
teacher to ask pupils to write out beforehand their notes on opinions 
or ideas they have originated in reading and thinking about the topic 
chosen. 

A plan found to work very successfully in choosing pupils for the 
panel is to have the selection made by the teacher at the opening of 
the class period through drawing names of class members at random 
from the roll list or from enrollment cards. In this way every stu- 
dent will have an incentive to be prepared to participate in the dis- 
cussion, Other methods, such as appointing pupils beforehand, or 
permitting them to elect participation on topics of particular inter- 
est to them, may be employed. 

The teacher might well serve as the panel leader for the first few 
trials, later permitting the group to elect a panel leader from the class 
a day or so beforehand. In the first few trials, it would be wise to 
have an understanding with one of the panelees to start the “ball 
rolling” after the panel leader’s preliminary remarks have been com- 
pleted. 

The length of time for a panel discussion in the high school class- 
room should be adjusted to the length of the class period and the 
nature of the topic chosen. For an hour period, a suggested flexible 
time allotment might be about 25 to 30 minutes for the panel itself, 
15 to 20 minutes for the “audience,” and about 6 to 10 minutes for 
the summary of the conclusions ; for a forty-five minute period, 20 to 
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25 minutes for the panel, 10 to 15 minutes for the audience, and 4 to 
7 minutes for the summary. Caution should be exercised by the 
teacher, particularly for the first few trials, so that the time scheduled 
for the entire panel discussion is not too long. It is much better to 
have it too short than too long. The panel leader will usually be able 
to sense when the topic has been about exhausted and accordingly 
open the discussion to the audience and then at the appropriate time 
close the discussion with the summary of conclusions. 

The teacher and pupils together will likely desire to make some 
modifications in the time limits and other procedures suggested in 
earlier paragraphs as their experience with the panel develops. It 
should not be overworked but can well be used as one of the many 
ways to make the high school classroom more like a real life labora- 
tory. Once every two or three weeks, or less frequently, depending 
upon the subject and the materials, should be often enough for sched- 
uling panel discussions. 

Much of the success of the panel discussion method depends upon 
the careful selection, wording, and appropriateness of the topic 
chosen for discussion, as well as the direct interest which it holds for 
the pupils. The topic should be a direct or indirect outgrowth from 
the subject materials of a course, and preferably one of a thought- 
provoking and somewhat controversial nature. For high school pupils 
the topics used should be rather pointed and objective rather than 
too philosophical or vague. It may be stated in the form of a ques- 
tion, a general statement, or in the form of a thesis or problem. 

The following paragraphs are devoted to suggesting, for illustra- 
tive purposes, a few specific examples of panel discussion topics of 
simple nature in various high school subject fields: 

General panel discussion topics: (1) What basic things are neces- 
sary to make a good student in (use any subject) ? (2) What are the 
essential things involved in studying effectively in high school? (3) 
What should be the outcome for a pupil of a high school education ? 
(4+) What values may be gained by a pupil through the study of (use 
any subject) ? 

Commercial or Business: (1) What are the qualities essential to 
the success of a beginner in a (specify particular type of business 
position)? (2) What are the types of opportunities available locally 
for the placement of high school commercial graduates ? 

Health and Physical Education: (1) Values of participating in 
organized sports in the high school. (2) What motives should gov- 
ern the selection of extra-classroom activities in high school? (3) 
What are the vital interrelationships of health, physical education, 
and recreation ? 
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Literature, English, and Foreign Languages: (1) Factors to be 
considered by a pupil in improving his composition ability. (2) His- 
torical factors which influenced the development of (use any lan- 
guage). (3) How can the problem of the wide reading of so-called 
“trash” magazines by young people be partially solved? (4) Through 
what means may an appreciation of good literature be developed? 

Music, Art, and Dramatics: (1) In what ways may an apprecia- 
tion for good music be cultivated? (2) How can the study of (use 
dramatics, music, or art) contribute to developing one’s personality ? 
(3) Prophecies for the development of art in the U. S.? (4) Char- 
acteristics of modern forms of art. 

Natural Sciences and Mathematics: (1) What are some specific 
contributions to everyday living made by (use any subject, e.g. bi- 
ology, chemistry, mathematics)? (2) What habits of thinking and 
reasoning ought to be cultivated through a study of mathematics (or 
use some other field)? (3) Contributions of science to the preven- 
tion (or use cure) of contagious diseases. 

Social Sciences: (1) In what ways is a democracy superior (or 
inferior) to more autocratic forms of national government? (2) 
What are the significant current trends in national political parties in 
the U. S.? (3) What are the implications for the U. S. citizen of 
current trends in national forms of government abroad? (4) Events 
and cycles which seem to have occurred again and again in the his- 
tory of nations. 

The topics for panel discussions suggested above are purposely 
simple and should serve to suggest to the teacher other topics suitable 
in the various subject fields. As pupils develop in the use of the 
technique, more difficult topics will be in order. 

In order to judge the effectiveness or success of a panel discussion 
the following criteria might be used: (1) Was the interest and the 
attention of the class maintained throughout? (2) Did the class- 
audience participate to a satisfactory extent? (3) Was the presenta- 
tion of viewpoints complete and well-balanced? (4) Was the dis- 
cussion sufficiently pertinent to the panel topic? and (5) Were the 
conclusions satisfactory for the topic discussed ? 

In brief, the panel discussion procedure provides a life-like, social 
situation which creates and stimulates independent thinking and mo- 
tivates preliminary reading and thinking. It is simply an organized 
way of talking over a problem and provides excellent training in the 
“give and take” of the art of spontaneous conversation. 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION* 


ARTHUR W. CLEVENGER AND JOHN A. CLEMENT 
University of Illinois 

N THE secondary school which successfully meets the challenge 
It: the constantly changing social order, the duties of the adminis- 
trative head of the school as a supervisor of instruction assume a 
greater importance. One of the adverse criticisms of the secondary 
school most frequently mentioned is the fact that there is not a well- 
planned program for the improvement of instruction. Too frequently 
the administrative head of the school spends little or no time in the 
visitation of classes. For convenience of discussion, the activities on 
the part of the administrative head of the high school for the purpose 
of improving the quality of instruction may arbitrarily and roughly 
be classified on different levels. 


THE LOWEST LEVEL OF IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


On this lowest level there is no planned program for the con- 
tinued improvement of the school. Needs of the school, if met at all, 
are cared for as they arise and in a rather haphazard manner. Fre- 
quently the principal is handicapped by a heavy teaching schedule 
and regards himself primarily as a teacher. Usually the daily sched- 
ule is made at the last minute before school opens, and this proves 
sometimes to be a serious handicap throughout the year. Books, 
equipment, materials, and supplies are ordered by the principal as 
requisitioned by teachers and sometimes suggested by board mem- 
bers. Usually some effort is made to improve the sanitary condi- 
tions under which pupils and teachers work when such conditions are 
brought to his attention. The principal makes little effort to study 
the needs of the school or to educate the board and community to 
these needs. Meetings with teachers are business meetings. A prin- 
cipal working on this level sometimes helps teachers with disciplinary 
problems. He seldom visits classrooms and usually with no idea of 
what he expects to find or with any intention of a follow-up. 
Teachers, pupils, and patrons presenting any important matter to 
such a principal are usually referred to the board of education or to 
individual members of the board. There is no guidance program in 
operation but the principal may occasionally give some advice to indi- 
vidual pupils. In the employment of teachers there is little or no at- 
tempt to discover the best candidates and usually the members of the 
faculty are selected by the board of education or by individual mem 


* Reprinted by permission. 
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bers of the board, sometimes without the approval of the principal. 
On this level of supervision, the principal feels that the teaching of 
his classes and that making some provision for the physical needs of 
the school are his important duties. He may also be a fairly good 
office worker. Such a principal renders a certain kind of service 
toward the improvement of the quality of instruction by seeing that 
books, equipment, and supplies are ordered and on hand at the time 
they are needed and that the physical conditions under which pupils 
and teachers work are not too much of a handicap. 


THE SECOND LEVEL OF IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 

On the second level of supervision, the duties of the principal as 
an inspector assume relatively more importance. There are likely to 
be regular, but not especially well-planned, visits to classrooms, and 
usually no planned conference with teachers after such visits. The 
principal takes the initiative in seeing that conditions under which 
pupils and teachers work are satisfactory. He sees that supplies, 
equipment, and books which are ordered by the teachers are on hand 
at the time needed. He assists the teachers by insisting upon efficient 
classroom management, The administrative duties of the principal 
on this level assume much importance and consume most of the prin- 
cipal’s time. His visits to classrooms are usually for the purpose of 
inspecting the school to ascertain physical needs and to see that good 
order is maintained. On this level of supervision, the library may 
assume some importance but usually there is no well-planned pro- 
gram for its use and for the selection of books. The principal may 
enthusiastically recommend a fairly adequate appropriation for the 
library. In the selection of teachers, this principal works with the 
board of education and usually makes the recommendations, but the 
selection is limited to those who apply and there is no special effort 
on his part to discover the best candidates available. Meetings with 
teachers are usually business meetings but occasionally there may be 
some discussions of educational problems and of ways and means of 
improving discipline, school spirit, and the general standing of the 
high school in the community. In a high school where the supervi- 
sion of instruction is on this level, there is usually very little evidence 
of a planned program for curriculum study or very little evidence 
that teachers are making the best use of instructional equipment and 
of the library. Some of the teachers in such a school, possibly a 
third, are doing a modern type of work. This work, however, ap- 
pears to be the result of the professional zeal of individual teachers 
and shows little evidence of being stimulated or integrated by the 
principal. 
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THE THIRD LEVEL OF IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


On the third level of supervision, the supervisory functions of the 
administrative head of the school assume a very much greater rela- 
tive importance among the duties of the school administrator. There 
is not only a well-planned program extending throughout a period of 
years for the continued improvement of the high school but there is 
a definite program involving all teachers for the improvement of the 
quality of instruction. On this level the principal knows that the 
best results can only be obtained when the teachers and the principal 
are working together rather than the teachers working under a dic- 
tatorial direction of the principal. There is a planned program of 
classroom visits and observations and frequent conferences with in- 
dividual teachers or with groups of teachers having common prob- 
lems. The teachers’ meetings are quite likely to be educational in 
character. The problems of instruction are attacked in a scientific 
manner but with sympathy and understanding of the relationship of 
the teachers and pupils to such a program. On this level of super- 
vision, the administrative head of the school has not neglected to as- 
sist teachers in improving the quality of their work by failing to see 
that the physical conditions under which they are working are satis- 
factory or by failing to see that the necessary books, equipment, and 
supplies are ordered and on hand at the time needed. The teachers 
and the principal in such a school are vitally interested in studying 
the needs and interests of the pupils and in providing courses which 
meet these needs and interests and which are within the abilities of 
individual pupils. Proper use is made of standardized tests and of 
obejctive methods of measurement in determining the results of in- 
struction. In this school practically all of the teachers are using 
modern procedures which show evidences of cooperative staff plan- 
ning, and integration by the principal into a purposeful program con- 
ducive to all-reund pupil development. The principal on this level 
of supervision is a student of education and continues to improve his 
ability for educational leadership. He is on the alert to discover the 
implications of the changing social scene as they relate to his work 
in the planning and improvement of instruction. 

It is probably not out of place for the administrative head of ‘a 
high school to ask himself this question: As a supervisor of instruc- 
tion, on which level am I? 

While it is true that many successful high school administrators 
have been greatly concerned with planning a program for the con- 
tinued improvement of instruction and frequently visit and observe 
classes, there are a great many who seldom observe the pupils and 
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teachers at work. In the case of those school administrators who do 
not have a definite program for the visitation of classes and confer- 
ences with teachers, it is suggested that more attention be given to 
that part of the school administrator’s work which relates to the im- 
provement of instruction. While observing the work of a class in 
the high school, some of the questions which should occur to the 
principal are as follows: 


1. Does the classroom, shop, or laboratory have an atmosphere 
which belongs to the subject, an atmosphere which is interesting and 
attractive to pupils? 

2. Do the physical conditions under which pupils and teachers 
work constitute a handicap to instruction? What can be done to im- 
prove such conditions as an unattractive room, improper lighting, 
poor ventilation, improper seating, unsatisfactory room temperature, 
poor blackboards, lack of bulletin board space, rough tops on desks 
and tables, etc. ? 

3. Have the necessary steps been taken to protect the pupils from 
injury while they are working in such parts of the building as the 
shops, the chemistry laboratory, and the gymnasium? 

4. Is there evidence that the teacher has given attention to those 
matters which pertain to efficient classroom management ? 

5. In making classroom observations, what knowledge should the 
principal have of the present emotional state of the teacher, his atti- 
tude toward supervision, his training and teaching experience, his 
present state of health, his professional attitude, etc. ? 

6. How large a proportion of the pupils in the class are interested 
in the work of the day to the extent that they are absorbed in what 
they are doing? 

7. What is the nature of the learning unit or of the particular 
phase of the assignment on which the pupils are working at the time 
of the visit? Does the teacher have a worthy, definite, and attain- 
able purpose? Are there any indications that the pupils have shared 
in proposing the purpose or that they understand and approve it? 

8. How appropriate is the recitation or learning experience used 
to achieve the purpose ? 

9. Do the teacher’s plans and preparation for the class period call 
for desirable kinds of activities—mental, emotional, or physical—on 
the part of the pupils? 

10. Was the teacher’s preparation for the class period adequate ? 
Do the questions asked by the teacher in directing the discussions in- 
dicate careful planning and thorough preparation? Do the questions 
stimulate thinking on the part of the entire class (or a large propor- 
tion of the class), or are they asked in such a way that only one pupil 
is required to think while most of the members of the class remain 
“at ease”? 

11. Did the teacher’s preparation include having on hand and 
ready for use an adequate supply of instructional materials? Did the 
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pupils participate in supplying these materials and in preparing them 
for use? 

12. What assignment was made covering the work of this class 
period? To what extent do the responses and questions of the pupils 
indicate that the assignment was definite and clearly understood, that 
the work had been motivated properly, and that adequate preparation 
had been made? Are there indications that the assignment was of 
such length or difficulty that pupils were forced to use time which 
they should have devoted to the preparation of assignments made by 
other teachers ? 

13. In handling matters or leading discussions of items which are 
controversial in nature is the teacher open-minded? Does the teacher 
handle such questions in such a manner that different points of view 
are presented and so that the pupils get information about the topic 
under consideration or does she advocate the adoption of a particular 
point of view 

14. To what extent are the pupils being trained to work with ef- 
fectiveness both independently as individuals and cooperatively as 
members of a group? 

15. Does the teacher monopolize the recitation period or does she 
give ample opportunity for pupil participation? Are all pupils given 
equal opportunity to take part in class discussions or does the teacher 
have the habit of directing questions to a few selected members of 
the class? 

16. Do the pupils have an attitude of cooperation, courtesy, 
friendliness, respect for every member of the class and his contribu- 
tion? Does the teacher take advantage of opportunities to improve 
citizenship and school spirit ? 

17. What provision does the teacher make for individual differ- 
ences in pupils? 

18. Are the laws of learning used properly and to their maximum 
extent ? 

19. What evidence is there that pupils are being trained to make 
good use of the library? 

20. To what extent are the definite purposes of the teacher and of 
the pupils attained ? 

21. How does the work of this class period contribute to the gen- 
eral purposes of education and to the special functions of a secondary 
school ? 

22. What are the implications of the changing social scene for 
methods of teaching as they relate to the subject taught ? 

23. What is the relation of these implications to supervision? 

24. What were the outstanding features and the weaknesses of 


the work of the class and of the teacher? What can the principal do 


to improve the work of this class and of this teacher? 

The high school administrator in planning and carrying out a 
program for the improvement of instruction should observe certain 
general principles as they relate to supervision such as the following: 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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MOTIVATING THE INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 
THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


HERMAN SCHNELL 
University of North Carolina 

O MOTIVATE a thing means “to provide with a motive, to 
ge to incite, to impel, to induce.” All these come from Web- 
ster, and William James from these created the noun “motivation” to 
serve his own particular need. We conceive the term “motivating” 
as meaning moving forward toward the accomplishment of an aim or 
motive. The aim or motive is a constantly changing or growing 
thing and in the Intramural Program we are constantly striving for 
methods of motivating a program so that greatest good to the great- 
est number will be an accomplished fact. 

There are many and varied factors in the traditions and im- 
mediate environment of colleges and universities which make it com- 
paratively easy or extremely difficult to organize and conduct a suc- 
cessful intramural program. While physical equipment, adequate 
staff, a small college or university community, sympathetic adminis- 
tration, and many other factors have considerable influence on the 
quality and extent of a program of intramural athletics, yet develop- 
ing a great variety of skills in your student body through instruction 
and teaching will result in an attitude which I believe will cause your 
program constantly to grow. 

Modern physical education conceives a service program as being 
primarily a teaching program for the purpose of developing and im- 
proving neuromuscular skills and fitting or adjusting them to the 
great variety of activities that are common to our present civilization. 
These activities are many and varied and, in a modified, controlled 
elective service program, students are given wide choice in the type 
and kind of activity they carry on. I believe there should be a very 
definite correlation between the activities which make up the service 
course program and those which are used in intramurals. In fact, | 
should say that the intramural program to a great extent should be 
determined by the required service course program. 

Before explaining how the intramural program can be influenced 
by the required service courses, I would like to mention other ways 
in which the intramural program is motivated in my own situation. 

At the University of North Carolina, which is located in the 
central part of the state at equal distances from the mountains and 
the ocean, there is a student body of thirty-two hundred students, 
twenty-eight hundred of whom are young men, The regular school 
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year is divided into three quarters which fairly well parallel our fall, 
winter, and spring seasons. Due to our moderate climate it is pos- 
sible to carry on a large number of outdoor activities during the fall 
quarter from September to December and in the spring quarter from 
March to June. Only in January and February is it necessary to 
carry on indoor activities, and then many times we can work out of 
doors. The Department of Physical Education and Athletics was 
created in the fall of 1935 and has a faculty of eighteen men. 
Through a required service program for freshmen, a freshman hy- 
giene requirement, an intramural program of thirteen activities, an 
intercollegiate program of nine sports, and a teacher-training major 
and minor in health and physical education, the department reaches 
and serves a high per cent of the student body. 

All of us will agree that adequate facilities are distinctly helpful 
in motivating the intramural program. Fortunately we have facili- 
ties available for a varied program of physical education activities. 
The mass athletic field of nine hundred by three hundred and 
twenty-five feet is large enough for six touch football fields three 
hundred and ten by one hundred twenty-eight feet, or four play- 
ground ball diamonds, a baseball diamond, and a speedball field in 
the spring. There is a soccer field which is also used for field hockey 
and has within it two playground ball diamonds, The forty-two ten- 
nis courts, which are used extensively, consist of twelve clay courts, 
two concrete courts, and twenty-eight all-weather courts. At one 
end of four of the all-weather courts there are backboards which also 
serve as handball courts. The track and field stadium, which has 
within its oval a practice football field, is seven hundred by two hun- 
dred seventy-five feet and has a seating capacity of sixty-eight 
hundred, and the baseball field, which is used in the fall for football 
and touch football practice, is seven hundred by four hundred and 
will seat ten thousand. The football stadium where all intercollegiate 
games are played accommodates twenty-four thousand spectators. 

Our present indoor sports arena which is called the “Tin Can” 
(and that it really is, being a metal shell with a floor three hundred 
by a hundred) will be supplemented with the beginning of the school 
year in the fall of 1938 by a new physical education building. The 
main floor of the new building will be two hundred and fifty by one 
hundred and fifty feet. This floor will provide space for a regulation 
basketball court ninety-four by fifty and five basketball courts sev- 
enty by forty. Superimposed on these five courts we can have five 
volleyball courts, five deck tennis courts, or five badminton courts. 
There will be five combination handball squash courts twenty by 
twenty by forty as well as separate rooms for boxing and wrestling, 
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forty by sixty by twenty. The swimming pool will be one hundred 
and sixty-five feet long and fifty-five feet wide. From this descrip- 
tion of our facilities you can see that we have an advantage which 
promotes interest and participation. 

Another motivator of the intramural program is the opportunity 
for the development of units of competition. The situation for this 
opportunity at the University of North Carolina is very good since 
most of the students live in dormitories or fraternity houses, thus 
creating natural competing units to motivate the program as far as 
rivalry is concerned. There are fourteen dormitories with between 
eighty and one hundred residents in each and the dormitories are 
divided equally throughout the campus by floors or sections. The 
twenty-six Greek letter fraternities have memberships of approxi- 
mately forty each. A few students live in private residences. and 
their participation is with dormitory units if they are not members of 
a fraternity. The unit managers make up the fraternity and dormi- 
tory intramural councils and the councils are active as advisers in 
the administration of the program. The supervision and administra- 
tion of the entire intramural program is carried on by a director, who 
is assisted by a staff of intramural managers, Because natural units 
of competition are ideal this situation contributes greatly to interest 
in our intramural program. 

Publicity motivates almost every program, and publicity is dis- 
tinctly helpful in carrying on any type of intramural activity. We 
have a daily campus newspaper which is financed by a compulsory 
publications fee and this paper is distributed to every student. In 
tramural information occupies a prominent place on the sports page. 
One reporter is assigned to cover intramurals; and in cooperation 
with the administrators of the program he summarizes all activities 
each day, prints the schedule of activities being carried on, and writes 
a weekly column. Each student thus knows the program for each day 
in advance. This publicity, of course, is in addition to the weekly 
bulletins from the intramural office and the regular periodic meetings 
of the intramural councils. I find the participants get a great kick 
out of seeing their names in the paper and find the reporters willing 
to cooperate in printing them. It is my feeling that to a certain ex- 
tent the interest in touch football was greater this fall than it has been 
in the fourteen year history of intramural athletics at Carolina, and 
this seemed to be closely related to the publicity given our program. 
One stunt that seemed to create considerable interest was the selec- 
tion weekly by the reporter covering intramural activities of an all- 
fraternity, an all-dormitory, and an all-campus touch football team, 
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although I did not approve such publicity, and it is probably unde- 
sirable. 

The interests of the students in various activities and their prepa- 
ration for intramural participation motivates every intramural pro- 
gram, and there should be, as I have already stated but want to re- 
peat, a close relationship between the intramural and required pro- 
grams. Two-thirds of our students come from the State of North 
Carolina where generally in public schools there is no requirement 
in physical education. Some of the larger city school systems have 
adopted the modern physical education curriculum recommended by 
the department of public instruction, yet many students reach the 
university who are physically illiterate, making it essential to moti- 
vate the intramural program through the required service courses. 
In this connection I am glad to say that this month approval has been 
given for the appointment of a state supervisor or director for phys- 
ical education. 

In endeavoring to correlate our whole program and establish a 
definite relationship between the various phases, we are endeavoring 
to operate what we call a controlled elective program in our service 
classes. That is, we have established a definite time requirement 
which each student must fulfill, but in terms of activities we allow 
election as broad as possible within the limits of our staff and equip- 
ment. Since we operate on a quarter plan, the student can make 
three elections during a regular school year. We attempt to keep 
these elections as nearly parallel as possible with the intramural of- 
ferings of the particular season. Of course we cannot do this en- 
tirely. After our classes are organized on the basis of the elections, 
we follow a fairly definite scheme of instruction and insist that the 
various steps be mastered. These include in the main three major 
steps: information about the activity along with rules and regula- 
tions, the fundamental skills that make up the activity, and then 
actual participation in the activity on a competitive basis. Since our 
controlled elective program reaches all first year students, we believe 
that our voluntary intramural program profits materially in number 
of participants, number of times they participate, and the quality of 
their participations. In the group sports we find in the fall quarter 
the most popular activity to be touch football; in the winter quarter, 
basketball ; and in the spring quarter, playground ball; and there is a 
definite relationship between the number electing these activities in 
the required program and the number participating in them on the 
intramural program. The individual sports are just now developing, 
and our group tennis match with Duke gives an index. For this ten- 
nis match two hundred ranked players are selected for each school, 
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and forty matches are played daily for a school week with twenty 
matches in Chapel Hill and a like number nine miles away in Durham 
on each of the five days. 

Other indications of the effect of the required program on intra- 
mural activities are reflected in the number of forfeits in both team 
and individual activities since the students have been given the op- 
portunity to become thoroughly acquainted with these activities and 
learned to participate with more ability. As a matter of fact forfeits 
have practically been eliminated whereas formerly they were a prob- 
lem. It is possible that other factors influenced this reduction in the 
number of forfeits, but the service courses have a just claim to much 
consideration. 

I have introduced nothing new in relation to intramural activities, 
but have again repeated what has been said and published many times 
before. Probably I have used my own situation for illustration too 
specifically, but after all it is the one I know much about. I have 
mentioned four major points which I consider most essential in fur- 
thering the intramural program. We all know that to a great extent 
the type and kind of program is determined by the available facilities 
and that outdoor and indoor space is essential. Nothing new there. 
Secondly, that natural competing units will do much to motivate a 
program. While artificial units can be created and made to work, 
yet the school with natural units is particularly blessed. Then, pub- 
licizing the program not for the sake of publicity but to stimulate in- 
terest in and in general motivate a program can do much in increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the program. Daily or weekly college papers, 
bulletins, special publications, group meetings, and all other publicity 
aids are distinctly helpful. And lastly comes the teaching program in 
required service courses. Here I think is our great opportunity, It 
seems to me that the best possible check we can get on the effective- 
ness of our teaching program in the lower classes is how much elec- 
tive activity the upper classmen carry on of their own volition. 


Public school executives desiring to make a thorough analysis of 
their educational programs to determine how they may better meet 
occupational selection and training requirements of pupils, and the 
employment needs of the community, will find many helpful sugges- 
tions in “Following Through in Minneapolis,” an article by Super- 
intendent Carroll R. Reed, appearing in the January issue of Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
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The History Column 


Conducted by A. K. Kinc 











This month’s column is contributed by 


INA FAYE WoESTEMEYER 


Women’s College, University of North Carolina 


HE MOST generaily accepted principle underlying any course 
eo history is that it should create a historical sense which recog- 
nizes the present as the outcome of what has gone before. The sug- 
gestions which are to follow deal with the application of this princi- 
ple. If the past is to be used to explain the present it must be more 
than a review of events, more even than the development of one 
event out of the preceding one. It must by creating an understand- 
ing of the processes of social development show why the past was as 
it was. Such an understanding requires scholarship. Few high 
school teachers with full teaching schedules are going to have time to 
become actual scholars. Such great scholars as Frederick Jackson 
Turner and Charles A. Beard spend most of their lives studying his- 
torical development in relation to its physical and cultural setting and 
writing essays and monographs to point out the way to the rest of 
us. After their interpretations have appeared in learned journals and 
have won recognition by the writers of narrative history, we must 
take cognizance of them in planning our curricula. Hence our proc- 
ess is the reverse of that of the scholar. While he sets out to ex- 
amine the records and from them to draw his conclusions, most of us 
must accept those conclusions and then look for facts to illustrate 
them. 

New evidence is constantly appearing to alter our view of the 
past. Written history is not a complete record of the past. Little of 
the story can be told since the details are so interminable. The 
scholars examine the details and point out those which seem to be 
significant, and we teach those details. Presently new interpreta- 
tions cause other details to appear to be even more significant than 
the ones we have been stressing. We cannot teach it all. A shift in 
subject-matter is necessary to avoid overloading the curriculum. The 
high school teacher should be aware of the contributions being made 
by scholars, and should utilize such contributions to make the past 
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meaningful, even when such use requires the sacrificing of parts of 
the traditional history course. 

After deciding what trends and themes have been most important 
in the history of a given people, the teacher has to select appropriate 
subject-matter to illustrate these social processes. In most cases the 
text-book treatment is insufficient. Where shall one look for mate- 
rials? The most convincing and therefore the most real stories of the 
past are those written by people contemporary to the period de- 
scribed. In the field of American history the supply of such ma- 
terial is almost unlimited, but much work is required to assemble it. 
Perhaps the teacher will have time to prepare only one theme or topic 
to be taught in this manner during.a school year, but once the ma- 
terial is collected it may be filed and used from year to year, One 
unit enriched with such material will give the student an interest in 
history and an understanding of social processes that he might have 
missed if the textbook method had been used exclusively. 

The following plan for the collection of materials is suggested : 

1. Determine the topic to be studied and consult a work such as 
the Macmillan Company’s Guide to Historical Literature for refer- 
ences to essays in scholarly periodicals and for narrative histories 
dealing with the topic. If an authoritative bibliography has been 
compiled for the subject it will be mentioned in the Guide. The 
monographs and secondary accounts will give a well-rounded back- 
ground for further study. Read intensively from them and prepare 
a tentative outline to guide the further selection of materials. 

2. Read next from primary sources, being ever alert to detect 
those sections which will appeal to the high school student. Mere 
readability, although essential, is not the criterion for selection. More 
important is the contribution which the portion selected makes to the 
social process which is being illustrated. Care must also be observed 
that materials are taken from reliable sources. There are several ex- 
cellent series of source books on the market for secondary schools, 
but their use must be carefully planned if they are to be effective. 
Perhaps the most widely used is American History Told by Contem- 
poraries, in five volumes, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. The Doc- 
umentary Source Books edited by William McDonald and the Com- 
mager collection of Documents in American History are also exten- 
sively used. The letters of many statesmen have been published and 
provide another primary source of valuable information. Extracts 
should be made of such portions of the letters as fit into the synthesis 
already planned. Diaries and journals have often been kept by ob- 
scure individuals who, in spite of our never having heard of them, 
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were competent recorders of their contemporary scene. Selections 
from them will prove useful. Reuben Gold Thwaites made many 
such works available when he compiled his series of Early Western 
Travels, 1784-1846. 

3. The literature of a particular period is a better index to the 
period than the historical fiction and poetry which has been recon- 
structed at a later date. Often the description of customs and con- 
ditions found in such contemporary literature is unintentional on the 
part of the author, yet will serve to illuminate the scene for our 
students. Royall Tyler’s play, The Conquest, is an example of a 
source of information concerning the social and economic life of 
America just after the Revolutionary War. 

4. The teacher may start a sourcebook containing extracts from 
primary and secondary sources selected because they definitely illus- 
trate or substantiate a theme, trend, or development in history. If 
the selections are made from old publications on which a copyright 
no longer exists they may be mimeographed or reproduced by other 
inexpensive methods and placed in the hands of the students accom- 
panied with exercises and guides to show their relation to the whole 
story. 

5. Materials such as those described above may be used to give 
the students practice in the use of the historical method. The selec- 
tions, filed in folders according to subtopics, may be put at the dis- 


posal ( 


f the students to be used in writing historical essays and 
stories. Most high school libraries have very limited collections of 
books for use in exercises in historiography, so that while the use of 
materials selected by the teacher deprives the students of the practice 
of searching for those materials themselves, that practice would be 
impossible anyway. All of the other steps in historical composition, 
analysis, synthesis, and the mechanics of footnotes and bibliography 
may be taken by the students. 


The General Motors concert, broadcast Sunday evenings from 
8:00 to 9:00 E.S.T., includes an interesting presentation by Mr. John 
B. Kennedy of the outstanding events in scientific progress from 
week to week. 
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TRAINING PupiILs To THINK 


T FIRST glance it would seem quite unnecessary to argue that 
A one of the most important ends to be attained in educating peo- 
ple is to train them to think. But when we look at the results of 
education as we see them in the spoken and written words of “edu- 
cated” people and in actions of theirs which are obviously the out- 
come of their thinking, we are led to question whether this accepted 
aim of what has apparently been the chief business of their lives for 
a period of twelve or sixteen or twenty years has been attained to 
any reasonable extent. Every day we hear educated people making 
statements or expressing opinions that could not possibly be the re- 
sult of sound thinking. Almost as frequently we read editorials in 
reputable newspapers or hear or read speeches of educated gentlemen 
who are called statesmen, in which slovenly or fallacious reasoning 
is just as evident. Has training to think been an important aim in 
their education ? 

It is clear, at any rate, that for whatever reason many educated 
people do not learn to think with any high degree of success. It 
would be a sufficiently large and interesting problem for some of our 
researchers to determine whether this lamentable situation exists as 
a result of the education our people receive or in spite of it, whether 
wrong procedures (to use favorite educational jargon) are followed 
or right ones applied in wrong proportions or to wrong material, 
whether, in short, our practice is wrong or the aim impossible of at- 
tainment. Without undertaking any such large order, if we take the 
trouble, with this one purpose in mind, to observe what goes on in 
the classroom, we shall find that all too often the aim of teaching 
pupils to think is really not in the mind of the teacher at all or does 
not receive the amount of time and attention needed to make it ef- 
fective. 

Training pupils to think is popularly supposed to be much more 
the province of certain subjects than of others. One of the claims 
put forward strongly for the study of mathematics is that it teaches 
pupils to reason. It does, of course—to reason about lines and an- 
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gles, and situations, human or not, in which numbers are involved. 
The various sciences if taught at all properly must teach pupils to 
observe carefully material which is set before them for their observa- 
tion or which they are to manipulate in various ways, and to reason 
about what they have observed. In the study of the foreign lan- 
guages, for the disciplinary value of which great claims used to be 
made, there is constant necessity for observation and reasoning, 
especially about linguistic forms. History and civics offer many op- 
portunities for reasoning about a considerable part of human ex- 
perience and conduct. And English in dealing with the thought 
which precedes and is the very substance of expression, and with 
literature, the material of which is coextensive with thought and life, 
offers perhaps the broadest field of all. In all of these subjects, then, 
we see opportunities for training pupils to think, although in some 
of them the kind of thinking as well as the material with which it 
deals is somewhat restricted. But in the actual practice of the class- 
room we find that many of these opportunities are disregarded and 
that too often the mental process which receives most exercise is not 
real thinking but remembering. 

Probably in no other subject are the rich opportunities for train- 
ing pupils to think neglected so much as they are in English. Too 
often the teaching of the subject consists of little more than requir- 
ing pupils to remember the contents of books, having pleasant talks 
about them, and leading pupils to acquire certain accepted conven- 
tions of speech and writing. I do not wish at this time to discuss the 
relative importance of the various legitimate aims of the teaching of 
English, but only to show the great need of trying to realize one of 
those aims, and to suggest ways in which something may be done to 
help realize it. 

Doubtless much of the failure, the unhappiness, the misery, the 
confusion, the waste, the inefficiency in the world may be due to 
chance, to events that could not have been foreseen, to indifference, 
to dishonesty, to deliberate evil intent; but there can be no doubt 
that much of this welter of what ought not to be is due simply to un- 
sound thinking. Some people think that they can arrive at the truth 
or at wise decisions for action by intuition, others by prayer, others 
by accepting the opinions of supposed authorities; but for most of 
the business of the world nothing will take the place of sound think- 
ing. Too often it is assumed that mere good intention is all that is 
needed for the good of the individual and of the world. But we all 
know what messes well intentioned people often make of their lives 
or of the lives of their children and what tragic wrecks of national 
or world situations statesmen with good intentions have brought 
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about. We see business men adopting policies that decrease their 
business and bring a depression upon a whole country, and law- 
makers passing laws and diplomats signing treaties that defeat the 
very purpose for which they were devised. Evidently good inten- 
tions are not enough. If the world is to be saved it must be saved by 
sound thinking. And if this is true, ought not all thinking people, 
especially those whose business is teaching the young, to be doing 
their utmost to find ways and means of training the coming genera- 
tion to do a better job of thinking than the present one has done, or 
any of its predecessors? Ought not teachers of all subjects to be 
giving this problem the best thought that they are capable of? And 
in particular ought not teachers of English to be considering whether 
this is not a much more important matter than teaching their children 
to avoid the split infinitive, or the use of like for as or as for so, or 
requiring them to tell whether the Indian’s arrow hit the buffalo on 
the head or on some other part of his anatomy ? 

Well, what can be done? As we have already seen, the work of 
teachers of several other subjects is limited by the nature of their 
material. And it is still an open question how far the training pupils 
receive in doing right thinking about that material can be transferred 
to other fields. But the social sciences and English deal with the very 
material, the very questions, that pupils will have to think about or 
ought to think about throughout their lives. 

What can the English teacher do to develop habits of clear, thor- 
ough, sound thinking in his pupils? Evidently what he can do with 
their habits will depend a good deal on his own. His first duty, then, 
if he can. Now, 





may be to set his own mental house in order 
strange as it seems, it is a fact that the great majority of our univer- 
sity graduates have had no systematic course in distinguishing good 
thinking from bad thinking—that is, in logic, for that is just what 
logic is. That is a most unfortunate situation. But, let me say in 
passing, it is a situation that could easily be remedied by the college 
authorities. They could easily include a term or a semester of logic 
in the required courses of the first two years. Such a course prop- 
erly taught would be an invaluable aid to the work of every depart- 
ment. If it is not considered feasible to require such a course, much 
of the purpose that it would serve could be accomplished if the 
English Department would devote one of the six required quarter 
courses of the first two years or a considerable part of one semester 
largely to training students to recognize bad or incomplete reasoning 
when they see it and to show just wherein it is fallacious or insuffi- 
cient. A course of this kind would give critical attention to the sub- 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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Books May Be HarMFUL 
PERSON attempting to determine, directly or vicariously, the 
present-day short-comings of science teaching as it appears in 
large numbers of schools would probably find the following most 
serious and most frequently mentioned : 











1. Too much pupil work is artificially stimulated rather than done 
in response to a really felt need. Pupils go through exercises not 
because they actually wonder about things and wish to be set straight 
concerning them, but merely because these exercises are set as tasks 
to be done before they can secure certain credits necessary for gradua- 
tion, promotion, or other special types of standing. So far as the 
teacher can tell, these young people, instead of displaying any won- 
derment about all sorts of inventions that have made life of today 
quite unlike that of a few decades ago, seem to be surprisingly lack- 
ing in curiosity concerning them, preferring merely to take them for 
granted and to use them, often none too effectively. 

2. Too much of its content is abstract, centering round generali- 
zations expressed in books rather than arrived at, or applied, in the 
study of sufficient concrete cases. 

3. Too much of it is superficial. Pupils seem content to sit and 
let things come to them rather than go in search of real knowledge, 
and to take the easiest way through school, even though they must 
realize that along that path lies very little that is worth while in the 
long run. 


Of course the only justifiable reason for seeking out these faults 
is to know better how to improve study through their elimination. 
Let us analyze them a little further, for to this writer they seem to 
have a common root. A few anecdotes may serve to help locate it: 


1. Recently an eighth grade boy, on being asked to write down 
five questions a person would have to know the answers to in order 
to make good photographs, asked whether he could get help from 
reference books, not to get the answers, but to find questions to ask. 
Is it possible that a boy or girl of that age can be normally so lack- 
ing in curiosity about so common an activity as photography not to 
be able to find five questions that stand for real desire to know? 
Or was this boy’s reaction the result of a long process of earlier 
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teaching that led him habitually to meet every sort of problem by 
turning at once to a book without doing any thinking for himself? 


2. In one of my correspondence courses for elementary teachers 
there occurs this question: “At what time does the full moon rise?” 
Now everyone who is not blind has seen the full moon rise plenty of 
times during his or her life, and always at about the same hour; yet 
it was no uncommon thing to find that these teachers, instead of re- 
calling this experience, answered the question by referring to calen- 
dar or almanac and from it reporting the exact minute listed for the 
rising of the next full moon (only). 


3. When asked to draw, after study of the topic, diagrams that 
would explain the cause of the moon’s phases, this same group not 
infrequently copied from calendar or almanac the conventional sym- 
bols for the phases, showing eyes, nose, and mouth in black or white! 

4. In one case where, in order to test reasoning powers, I gave 
certain data and told students to “draw their own conclusions” this 
surprising answer was returned: “I don’t think I can draw a con- 
clusion. I was never any good at drawing. Won't you please ac- 
cept instead this map of my home state which I have drawn, and 
enclose ?” 

Now these “boners” have their serious side ; they represent faulty 
habits of study and a faulty attitude toward learning. More specifi- 
cally they indicate complete subordination of innate powers of rea- 
soning to the domination of the textbook. It is so much easier to 
“look things up” than it is to use a little ordinary observation and 
follow it up with just a bit of common-sense thinking. Yet it is that 
use of common sense in real situations that needs to be cultivated 
above practically everything else, particularly when it comes to science 
study. Of course the illustrations cited represent an extreme ; how- 
ever, there seems still to exist, judging not only from them but from 
the responses and actions of many pupils even now entering high 
school, rather convincing evidence that often children are having 
their natural inquisitiveness concerning their environment actually 
stifled rather than developed, and a slavish deference to books exalted 
in its place. No wonder one trainer of teachers, speaking at a recent 
convention, very outspokenly denounced as “a crime’”’ the teaching of 
nature study in elementary schools by the textbook method ! 

What can we do that is better ? 


Probably much less in the high than in the elementary school, for 
it is much easier to get children started in the right direction than it 
is to change that direction afterward, replacing bad habits, already 
formed, with better ones. Here lies the argument for employing 
only well-trained and capable teachers in the lower grades especially. 
If these have not a real interest in nature and the out-of-doors they 
should at least have technical training in the methods of approach to 
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nature study. Especially should they know the common objects and 
phenomena of their environment and be able to awaken children’s 
curiosity about them. The nearer these objects and phenomena to 
the children’s lives, the better. Many problems then raised must of 
course wait years for their complete solution. The point is not that 
they shall all be answered at once; far better not, so long as enough 
are answered to make children feel that they have accomplished some- 
thing worth while. The rest may serve as a continuing stimulus for 
purposeful study, and especially for purposeful reading at greater 
and greater depths as pupils mature. It may be that such motivated 
reading—in which pupils go to books of their own accord because 
they feel a real need of the information there obtainable—is the only 
reading that should be done in science, particularly in the lower 
grades. 





To illustrate: I can remember that as a small boy without very 
many playthings I was much entranced by looking at my surroundings 
through bits of colored glass—parts of broken bottles picked up on 
a dump, perhaps—and still more so by looking through a prism that 
once had been a chandelier pendant. I cherished these childhood 
possessions greatly. Some things they taught me at once. For example, 
when I looked through green glass, everything had a greenish hue in 
place of its ordinary colors; when I held the prism in the sunshine I 
could make a spot of pretty colors on the wall. I may have wondered 
where glass came from and how bottles were made; I know I won- 
dered how some glass was made blue, some green, and some colorless 
and transparent. Still more I wondered how they got the pretty 
colored spirals in some glass marbles I had to play with. Little by 
little, as the years went on, I found through reading and experiment 
answers to many of these questions. Some involved the understand- 
ing of physical laws; others, detailed chemical knowledge; still 
others, familiarity with technological processes. I don’t know the an- 
swers to all of them yet. But my world is more interesting to me 
today because of my wonderment over these bits of colored glass. 
I can still marvel at what I don’t know about them. 

In the high school our task, again, is largely the cultivation of 
that faculty of intelligent curiosity and especially its redevelopment 
where it has become atrophied. Here, too, the way is through the 
concrete, the tangible, the thing the student really sees and feels and 
is interested in. The radio enthusiast may start building his set 
chiefly in order to listen, or to talk with some distant friend with a 
similar interest; but before long he becomes involved in, and often 
fascinated by, related problems of electricity, of sound, of ionization, 
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of geography, it may be. Photography, similarly, opens up all sorts 
of problems of light and lighting, of color, of lenses and focusing, of 
artistic composition. Both of these, and most other projects started 
concretely, foster the development of various skills of study and 
manipulation and a working knowledge of widely applicable natural 
laws. 

Such problems are ever expanding, and are never entirely ex- 
hausted. The important point is that they cannot well be imposed 
upon all alike; they are individual, and usually interest in them has 
to be discovered, that is, either the pupil discovers an interest in a 
field newly opened up to him or the teacher discovers that the pupil 
already has such an interest, and uses that discovery as the starting 
point toward helping the pupil lay out a program for himself of 
really purposeful work in the course of which he will be brought into 
contact with a wide enough range of activities and experiences to 
constitute for him an education equal, or even superior, to that which 
he would obtain while working less purposefully under a more for- 
mally imposed set-up of courses. 

Two objections to this will of course be raised at once: the first, 
that directing such work makes far greater demands upon the 
teacher ; the second, that such individual study takes no account of 
pupil development from the social, or cooperative, standpoint. 

The answer to the first of these is obvious. We cannot deny that 
the demands upon the teacher, in the form of a greater knowledge of 
guidance and a sounder preparation in content mastery, are heavier. 
We have not as yet found our schools staffed with teachers as com- 
petent as we could wish, nor have incentives to such fuller prepara- 
tion been offered in most cases. Yet the formal type of course never 
was particularly easy to administer, and seldom gave satisfactory 
results except with a relative few. Many pupils found little interest 
in it, and driving them to labor and holding them in line gave rise to 
all sorts of disciplinary troubles that added to the load. Reports 
from schools that are using the new approach seem to indicate that 
the returns from it are greater and the disciplinary problems less; it 
may be, therefore, that the demands in the direction of knowledge 
and work of pupil guidance are in great part offset by greater ease of 
control through real interest acting as a motivating force. Anyhow, 
the condition created in the new school is far more true to life than 
that in the old. And abundant evidence points to change in that di- 
rection as coming rapidly on a schoolwide, and nationwide, scale. 

With regard to the second objection, that the pupil’s social de- 
velopment is disregarded, it may be pointed out that very frequently 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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‘| 
The Latin Column 
Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN , 


THE COMMITTEE ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


LMOST three years ago the Classical Association of the Mid- 
Aix West and South appointed a committee to “study the pres- 
ent status of classical education within the territory of the Associa- 
tion in relation to the movement to organize a secondary curriculum 
around a group of core studies placing essential emphasis upon social 
studies.”’ The first work of this group was concerned with a ques- 
tionnaire survey of the area in an attempt to obtain an understanding 
of existing educational conditions and their effect upon Latin. This 
preliminary report was made at the Cleveland meeting (1936). 

By means of state organizations and committees a strenuous ef- 
fort was made in the following year to achieve two objectives :* (1) 
To stimulate Latin teachers to an examination and study of modern 
educational theories and practices and to active participation in pro- 
grams of curriculum revision; (2) to organize a defense for the clas- 
sics and to arouse the public to their continued value in education. 

In 1937 the Inter-Association Policies committee was formed as 
one outcome of the preliminary investigations. Evidently the origi- 
nal committee felt that the status of Latin study in existing educa- 
tional conditions was such as to demand a concerted and intelligent 
fight by all of the classical associations for foreign language teaching 
in the secondary schools and colleges. The Inter-Association Policies 
committee was to have representatives also from the New England 
Classical Association, The Atlantic States Association, and The Pa- 
cific States Association. Professor A. P. Wagener of William and 
Mary College was to continue as chairman of the original committee 
and was to represent the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South on the Policies committee. 

This new group has sub-committees working on two projects dur- 
ing the current vear. The first involves a determination of policy, of 
what should be the attitude of classical teachers toward the place to 
be defended for foreign language teaching—particularly ancient lan- 
guage teaching—in the curricula of the modern secondary school and 
college. To settle this question the sub-committee is studying the 
objectives of foreign language teaching, current and proposed foreign 
language curricula, and methods 


1 The Classical Journal, XXXII, p. 341 
2 The Classical Jou nal, XXXII. pp. 379-381; XXNXITI. pp. 59-61 





all of these are being examined 
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by the standard of which can be approved as harmonizing with sound 
educational theories and practices in modern educational conditions. 
The second project frankly is an attempt through careful reading 
and reports to organize a defense for foreign language—especially 
for the classics—against individuals, publications, or organizations 
hostile to the cause. 

One feature of the work of the committees has already been valu- 
able in North Carolina. I refer to the formation of an alert, aggres- 
sive state-wide group which is not hesitant about investigating either 
itself and its courses of study or those in other subject-matter fields. 
From the labors of these various state committees and the national 
and sectional groups should come a real opportunity for classical 
teachers to evaluate their own work, methods, curricula, and position 
in the educational scheme. 

In the opinion of this column, two movements fundamental to the 
retention of foreign language teaching on the secondary school level 
have been initiated by these committees. Primarily they are seeking 
to determine what place foreign language teaching should occupy in 
educational curricula, and in this attempt they are asking the coop- 
eration of the modern language associations and of other subject- 
matter groups. Figures on the enrollment in the various foreign 
languages on the secondary level for the last decade—both in this 
state and in the United States as a whole—show a sharp decrease in 
the number of students studying Latin. But a fact that is not so 
well-known is that these same data point out that what has been Lat- 
in’s loss has not proved to be a corresponding gain for French, or 
Spanish, or Italian, or German. As a matter of fact, the total en- 
rollment in the modern foreign languages has decreased slightly also 
during this period.* Expressed bluntly, the study of foreign language 
in the high schools has decreased sharply ; and when the correspond- 
ing increase in total high school enrollment for the period is taken 
into consideration, it has fallen off alarmingly. 

In view of these facts, the potential significance of the movement 
sponsored by these committees can readily be seen. They are ap- 
proaching the matter properly when they investigate with the major 
purpose of determining the place of foreign language teaching in the 
present educational set-up. Latin is one of the foreign languages, 
and its total enrollment in secondary schools is still the largest. How- 
ever, the principles involved in the problem now vitally affect all 
foreign languages. They are all now confronted with a major crisis 
in their careers as high school subjects, namely, what reasons justify 
their continued existence in the revised, modern high school curric- 
ulum? 





8 The Education Digest, II, No. 4 (December, 1937), pp. 4-7. (From Carl A. Jessen's 
“Subject Registrations” in School Life, Vol. XXII, passim) 
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IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


“ontinuec t Page 53 
(Continued from Page 53) 


1. In planning a program for the supervision of instruction, the 
underlying philosophy of education, its aims, purposes, and objectives 
should be carefully considered. It is important that the supervisory 
program be so planned as to promote the educational aims of the 
school. 

2. The program for the improvement of instruction should result 
from cooperative planning involving the administrative head of the 
school, the supervisory staff, and the teachers. 

3. In the task of improving instruction, the supervisor and the 
teacher must work together. It is a mistake for the supervisor to re- 
gard the teacher simply as one expected to carry out directions. 

4. Curriculum revision and adjustment are essential elements in 
a supervisory program. 

5. Such a program involves meeting the needs and interests of 
high school pupils through the use of various methods and materials 
of instruction. 

6. The guidance of pupils is very closely associated with the work 
of instruction and should be taken into consideration in planning the 
supervisory program. 

7. Planned visitation and observation of pupils and teachers at 
work are essential to the success of the program for the improvement 
of instruction. 

8. Conferences between the supervisor and teachers should follow 
the visitation and observation of classroom work. This should be- 
come a definite policy. It is sometimes helpful to precede classroom 
observation with a conference between the supervisor and the 
teacher. 

9. Objective tests and measurements are useful aids in the im- 
provement of instruction. When they are employed as a means of 
evaluating the results of instruction, they should be administered in 
such a way as to achieve desirable educational purposes. 

10. The administrative head of the school in his supervisory rela- 
tionship with teachers must be understanding, sympathetic, and 
friendly. Credit for the improvement of instruction should be shared 
with them. The supervisory program must offer opportunities for 
teachers to exercise their abilities and intelligence. 

11. In judging the selection of the content, methods of teaching, 
and pupil attitudes developed, the supervisor should maintain a per- 
spective that keeps ever in mind the changing social scene, and his 
part in adjusting the school situation to meet the needs of that scene. 


THE ENGLISH COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 64) 
stance and validity of expository and argumentative thought rather 


than to expertness of expression. Such a textbook as Cushwa and 
Cunningham’s Ways of Thinking and Writing, reviewed in the 
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November issue of this magazine, furnishes excellent material for 
work of this kind and suggests good ways of handling it. 

But nine out of ten university students who are preparing to teach 
English do not get the kind of training I have suggested. If they are 
naturally keen, clear thinkers, they may get on fairly well without it. 
But whether they are or not—and it is only the exceptional student 
who is—they ought to get this training as soon as possible. If they 
cannot take a college course in logic, they can at least study an ele- 
mentary textbook by themselves. Even such a little book as W. S. 
Jevons’ Primer of Logic (American Book Company, 128 pp.) will 
give them the foundation that they need. And that could be followed 
with much interest and profit by Ways of Thinking and Writing 
(Scribner) mentioned above. 

(To be concluded in next month’s issue) 


USING THE PANEL DISCUSSION METHOD IN HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHING 
(Continued from Page 48) 

It should result in giving the pupil a better understanding of the 
problems considered, opportunity for initiative in analyzing and mar- 
shalling together the essential information about the topic, practice 
in speaking, and other values which come from the learning responsi- 
bility assumed by him. From the teacher’s standpoint, it provides an 
excellent opportunity to diversify the educative process, to stimulate 
the interest of pupils, and to shift the responsibility for learning more 
directly upon them. 

To the extent that high school pupils can be induced to accept 
more responsibility for learning, the greater and more vital will that 
learning become. 


THE SCIENCE COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 68) 

groups are found to have congenial or overlapping interests through 
which cooperative work can be successfully carried out and even 
continued on an extracurricular scale through the formation of var- 
ious types of science clubs. The more homogeneous the school pop- 
ulation, the less the difficulty ordinarily, though the interests of the 
two sexes will continue to differ. But even in a school attended by 
pupils from a great variety of homes and social conditions, small 
groups will still be found which are capable of working as units. The 
main difference is that these groups, large or small, work together 
because of a normal common interest rather than because compelled 
to by a rigidly enforced program. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


English in Action, Volumes One and Two. J. C. TressLer and 
H. H. Carter. D.C. Heath and Company, 1937. 


Here we have two volumes of the English in Action Series prepared for 
use in the three year courses of senior high schools. Volume One is intended 
for the ninth year; Volume Two, for the tenth and eleventh. It also in- 
cludes material for a possible year of elective work. 

Both books, as is highly desirable, are particularly strong in their pro- 
visions for oral composition in such natural situations as conversations, inter- 
views, announcements, club meetings, and class discussions. Each volume, too, 
offers a rich supply of practice material for written work. 

Volume One devotes nearly fifty pages to an excellent treatment of the 
forms and uses of pronouns and verbs; it prints important suggestions and 
cautions in outstanding lists; and for each of the various units of study of 
The Sentence and the Word, it furnishes two equally difficult forms of mastery 
tests, which afford a practical method for checking achievement before and 
after a given topic has been taught. Whether the young person who has 
not yet learned to organize his own teaching matter would know how to use 
this book successfully is a debatable question. Sentence Sense, for instance, 
is the topic presented in a chapter beginning on page 334, which follows 154 
pages of discussion on The Sentence and the Word. Another weakness lies 
in the fact that exercises for drill in grammatical constructions that in the 
majority of schools are necessarily new to pupils of the ninth year are con- 
spicuously limited. 

In Volume Two the authors seem to assume, and rightly so, we believe, 
that pupils of the tenth and eleventh years should already be familiar with 
these constructions. They still offer no opportunity for practice on them, 
but they do in their Part Il1I—Handbook of Speaking and Writing—fill a 
long felt need in providing for the upper classmen a very superior and very 
complete reference source for all significant grammatical forms and their 
uses in sentence building. A section devoted to Creative Expression is equally 
fine in its treatment of the short story, the one-act play, the familiar essay, and 
poetry. In fact, one could hardly wish for the advanced classes a text more 
satisfactory than English in Action, Volume Two. 

CeLeste L. Penny. 


Social Behavior and Child Personality: An Exploratory Study of 
Some Roots of Sympathy. Lots Barclay Mureny. Columbia 
University Press, 1937. ix + 344 pp. $3.50. 

\s the title suggests, this book is a report of research in the origin and 
development of sympathy. The subjects were five groups of children varying 
in age from two to a little more than five. Three types of methods were 
used: (i) direct observation, (2) inventory ratings, and (3) experimentation 
involving pictures, play pens, playground situations, and stories. From direct 
observation 5,000 episodes of child behavior and conversation were recorded 
in more than 300 hours of observation of the two main groups studied in 
the nursery school and 100 additional hours of observation of kindergarten 
and day-nursery groups. In the collection of inventory ratings teachers were 
asked to rate children on carefully prepared check lists which had been com- 
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pared with the earlier lists of Bridges and Andrus. In the experimentation 
in the play-pen, a 24 months’ old youngster was placed in a regular pen with 
the instructions to the subject that he could do whatever he wished. Pictures 
and stories which might arouse sympathy were also presented. 

Some of the findings are noteworthy. In the first place many situations which 
might arouse sympathy in older, more keenly observant youngsters do not 
bring about this reaction. For example, children whose ages vary from two 
to'three do not respond sympathetically to black and blue wounds, bumps or 
small lumps, pictures of accidents, being crippled, etc. On many occasions a 
child in distress aroused merely an uninterested look in that direction. Sym- 
pathetic reactions, though, frequently make their appearance against a back- 
ground of competition and construction, and fantasies of shooting and killing. 
Friends, younger children, and favorites of the group are most likely to receive 
a large number of sympathetic reactions. On the other hand, physiological 
needs of fatigue and hunger, psychological self needs such as feeling of in- 
security and a drive for attention and competing stimuli such as pulls to 
curiosity, to power, or self-aggrandizement interfered with expressions of 
sympathy. And finally: “The results of this study of sympathetic behavior 
suggest that it is not true that the child under four is an overwhelmingly self- 
centered person. He is dependent on, identified with, suggestible to and 
responsive to, other people in ways which give bases for highly socialized 
responses. True, his field is narrow; he is just beginning to take on real 
personal relationships and friendships with others of his own age, at three 
or four. Between two and three he goes through a period of emancipation 
from dependence, involving more vivid consciousness of self, more energy 
in expressing self, lower thresholds for what is called egocentric response. 
But these coexist with the social and sympathetic responses we have seen.” 

This is a carefully constructed report of research. Its presentation is clear 
and its material well within the comprehension of college graduates. It is 
quite probable that the study of such a quality as sympathy at the nursery 
school level might enable one to understand more clearly the expression of 
sympathy whenever met at any stage of the life cycle. 

A. M. JorpDAn. 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests: Beta Test for Grades 4-9, 
Forms A and B. Price per package of 25, net $ .85; specimen 
set $ .15. Gamma Test, for High Schools and Colleges, Form 
A and B. Price per package of 25, net $ .90; specimen set 
$ .15. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


These tests were devised by Dr. Arthur S. Otis who has long been con- 
sidered an expert in the field of mental testing. The Beta and Gamma tests 
are revisions and extensions of the widely used self-administering tests by 
the same author. They have a number of noteworthy features. They are 
probably as nearly self-administering as it is possible to make such tests. 
This has a tendency to insure uniformity of results. They require only thirty 
minutes in which to give them. The test is so constructed that the answers 
to all questions are recorded on a single score sheet. A definite place is 
provided on this: score sheet for the answer to each question in the test. A 
stencil is provided by the publishers which enables the scorer, by one placing 
of this stencil, to score the test easily, quickly and accurately. Some of the 
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tests may even be scored by the International Business Machines Corporation 
scoring machine when special scoring sheets are used. 

The reliability, as established by correlations between odd and even 
items on the tests and corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, 
ranges from .79 to .92 on the Beta test and from .85 to .91 on the Gamma 
test. The average for the Beta test is .86 and for the Gamma test .89. 

These tests are a noteworthy addition in the field of commercial tests and 
will no doubt be well received by the educational public. 


H. F. M. 


Everyday Problems in Economics. JANZEN and STEPHENSON. Sil- 
ver Burdett Company. New York. 1937. 158 pp. 60c. 

This workbook is intended primarily for use with Everyday Economics 
which was written by the same authors. It contains exercises of the comple- 
tion type, the multiple-choice type, and the true-false type. These exercises 
may well be used for studying or testing purposes. In addition to the drill 
material provision is made for “Individual and Group Activities” in which the 
pupil can make practical application of the principles which he learns. A 
fairly comprehensive bibliography of the topics treated is given. This partic- 
ular feature should be very helpful to the teacher. The workbook is a suc- 
cessful effort at enlivening the subject of economics and should motivate the 
student to master the essential facts of the subject. Its use will aid in making 
the student aware of the economic world in which he lives. 

Cuas. S. TEMPLETON. 
An Outline in Civics, RAYMOND R. AMMARELL. McKinley Pub- 
lishing Company. Philadelphia. 1937. 96 pp. $.52. 

This “Outline in Civics” was prepared to guide pupils in the study of 
civics. It is an informational outline, giving in systematic order the funda- 
mental facts and concepts of the social, political, and economic institutions of 


which we are a part. Appropriate references and questions for each topic 
treated are given. The pamphlet contains numerous illustrations and eight 


outline maps which the author hopes will aid in the correlation of geography 
with civics. 

The value of the guide-book to the child is undetermined. The present 
writer views the collection of facts with the notion that instead of familiariz- 
ing the student with the major processes and functions of government it will 
encourage the child to memorize without any real understanding of the prob- 
lem at hand. Should this condition result from the use of the book, it would 
he better to keep the work out of circulation. However, for reference pur- 
poses, the inexperienced teacher will find the pamphlet useful in the organiza- 
tion of a course in civics. 


Cuas. S. TEMPLETON. 


School and Life. Marcaret FE. BENNetT and Harotp C. Hann. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1938. 185 pp. $1.24. 


This book, intended as an orientation handbook for first year students, is 
the first of a three-book series devoted to orientation problems in high school. 
It is divided into three parts, dealing with adjustment to the environment of 
the new school, learning how to study and learn more effectively, and the plan- 


ning of one’s own educational future. Except in the case of large schools, 
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much of the first part is superfluous. The second and third parts contain some 
good material for the pupil’s guidance, accompanied by numerous interesting 
self-analyses and detailed instructions for their evaluation. In consideration 
of the latter, coupled with some useful suggestions for development of proper 
study habits, many classroom teachers, counselors, and other guidance officers 
will want this book on their desks to furnish material for group discussion as 
well as individual counsel. The book evokes enough interest to lead one to 
jook forward to the two forthcoming volumes in this series, “Designs for 
Personality’, and “Beyond High School”, both of which will appear early in 
1938. 
L. W. Ross. 


The Challenge of Education. The Stanford University Education 
Faculty. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1937. xiv + 469 pp. 
$3.00. 


\t least twenty-six different authors, each of them a specialist in some par- 
ticular field, have had a part in writing the twenty-nine chapters of this book. 
Taken as a whole it is a very welcome addition to present-day educational 
literature. 

\n attempt is made to give the reader a panoramic view of education as it 
has been, as it is, as it should be, and as it will be, the emphasis being on 
the latter two. The picture given of education as it is and of present trends 
is accurate. There are, no doubt, certain phases of the book that express edu- 
cational ideas from quite an idealistic point of view. The accuracy of the 
prophetic vision of the writers of the book can only be determined by an ac- 
curate appraisal of the advance of education after time has elapsed. However, 
it is certain that the forward look given by the book is one that should be 
secured by all who contemplate entering the field of education as a profession. 

The book is divided into six parts. Part I has for its province the task of 
the school. This is presented from the viewpoint of the educational sociolo- 
gist, the psychologist, the educational hygienist, and the historian of education 
Part II has to do with the rdle of the teacher. It presents trends in educa- 
tional theory and practice, the shared responsibility of teachers, the essential 
jualities of the successful teacher, and the role of the teacher in special fields 
such as the elementary field, physical education, home arts, industrial arts, 
science, English, and the like. 

Part III presents the rdle of the administrator, covering that of the super- 
intendent, directors and supervisors and the elementary principal. Part IV 
presents the rdle of certain specialized workers such as that of the counselor, 
dean of girls, specialized health workers, the psychologist, and the librarian. 
Part V discusses the opportunities and obligations of the worker in higher 
and adult education. Part VI is designed to aid young people in determining 
whether or not to choose education as a life career. 

The book is interestingly written and so treats the subject of education, 
its functions and its opportunities, as to challenge both those who are now in 
and those who are yet to enter this field. 

H. F. M. 











